THE    LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

told me that he and his friends would sign almost anything
to get peace, but that there were things he would not accept.
He would not agree to a Polish Danzig, to a French occupa-
tion of die Saar basin, to an indemnity that meant economic
slavery. Nor would he accept terms which amounted, on
the whole, to insult as well as punishment.1

A harsh peace, added Haasc, would strengthen both the
anarchist left and the militarist right. This time the
Commission drafted a series of much more clearly-defined
resolutions. They have a certain melancholy interest
to-day.

German-Austria . . . has the absolute right either to
preserve its independence, or as the majority of the popula-
tion now demands, to unite the whole of the Austro-German
territories to Germany.

It is important to reject all proposals to take from
Germany territory, forming part of the Eastern and Western
provinces of Prussia and inhabited by Germans in order to
cede it to the Polish State, with the object of giving the
latter access to the Baltic Sea.

The International Conference protests against a policy
which would deprive Germany of her Colonies.

Such sentences as these may suggest the spirit of the
whole document, and how unlikely it was to commend
itself at Versailles. It was the spirit of the speech with
which, at the Labour Conference two months later,
MacDonald rang down the curtain on his war pilgrimage.
The long struggle was over then. The men who held the
destiny of the world in their hands had rejected almost
everything he had striven for. The war had saved
Europe from the dictatorship of a militarist oligarchy
in Prussia. The Peace was to ensure that it would
revive. "The provisions of the document in front of
me are not merely a punishment to a nation as a whole,"

1 Forward, May 17,1919.
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